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Tuis issue of The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine presents several contributions of 
outstanding value. The article by Superin- 
tendent Beveridge of Omaha, Nebraska, 
“Practices and Proposals for Vocational 
Guidance in Public Schools,” will be read 
with interest by hundreds of teachers and 
counselors. “The Need for Norms in Vo- 
cational and Educational Guidance,” by 
Dr. Toops of Ohio State University, is indic- 
ative of the scientific spirit and method 
that are becoming more and more evident 
in genuine vocational guidance. The article 
by Dr. Richard D. Allen of Providence, 
“Guidance and the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education,”’ built up on a study of 

rinciples set forth in the teaching of the 
ate Professor Alexander Inglis of the 
Graduate School of Education of Harvard 
University, shows that great responsibility 
and high opportunity are presented to sec- 
ondary education for the maintenance of a 
right system of guidance. It indicates also 


While the subscription list of The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine is already very 
gratifying, including the large membership 
of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation and numerous subscribers at large, 
so that we reach the leading guidance work- 
ers and educators in this country and 
abroad, we yet need the support of addi- 
tional subscribers. We wish to improve 
the Magazine in every possible way and 
to insure its place among the leading edu- 
cational publications. 

Will you, our reader, then, help in secur- 
ing new subscribers? All the vocational 
guidance workers in your locality should 
have this Magazine. It should be in your 
school library and in your public library, so 
as to be available for readers of all ages. It 
should be in the hands of your board of 
education, superintendent, and other school 
officers. We ask you to commend the Maga- 
zine to others for the service it is rendering 
to you, and we shall be very glad to mail 
sample copies to any persons whose names 
you may send to us. 

Let all the friends of guidance take hold, 
and we shall have a subscription list among 
the largest in the educational field and a 
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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


1000 NEW SUBSCRIBERS WANTED 


Soh 
] 
the pressing need of training vocation 
counselors for work in the schools. Haryan fe 
University, indeed, is now planning an jy 
portant extension of training courses in \,, 
cational guidance and these will soon be x Sup 
nounced. We suppose that other instit, 
tions, also, are extending their guidan 
training courses, and we invite all such i. 
stitutions to send announcements of the» Rus 
new courses for publication in our column: fe * 
The January number of the Magazinem8TOWS 
will contain, among other articles of j._gout of 
terest, High School Principal's phe said 
sponsibility for the Vocational Guidance :Meause « 
the Adolescent,” by Dr. Edward Rynes.fPMof life { 
son, of Pittsburgh, President of the pur 
tional Vocational Guidance Associatio; f th 
and ‘Personnel Work in the Federal ( 
ernment,’’ by Mr. L. J. O’Rourke, Direct ders 
of Personnel Research in the United State 
Civil Service Commission, this article 
ing been held over for further revision |r school, 
the author. portan' 
In th 
and he 
parents 
magazine second to none in worth and se re 
vee. childret 
the chil 
“The Vocational Guidance Magazine prggehem t 
vides mental pabulum of a most stimuls:{jpwhich 1 
ing sort, and is greeted with acclaim by djRociety. 
of us when our various copies arrive at thf@@have th 
office. The May number was especially t 
teresting to my staff because of its artice ow to 
on Junior High School organization. buy I 
each issue has something of notable valu. tes 
in it because the expanse which is swept bi iples of 
the strong searchlight of Vocational Gut ignifics 
bducatic 


ance is so wide and so newly charteé 
Therein lies the greatest service of t 
Magazine: it brings before us all the work 
each group, and like Antaeus, who gail 
strength from each contact with Mothe 
Earth, we gain strength from contact wi 
one another. I am looking forward with ¢! 
greatest of interest to the issues of t! 


cure a 
pendent 
Bhrough 
elation: 
bociety, 
hat voc 


Magazine for the coming year, and coul In ord 
wish the Association nothing better thanymmet & ch 
continuance of this excellent publication Jijjwhich he 
§. Davis, Director of Vocation 
Guidance, Chicago Public Schools, jays be 
Secretary of the National Vocational GuoR@igh se} 
ance Associ:tion. 
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SOME PRACTICES AND PROPOSALS 
FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN THE SCHOOLS 


J. H. BEvERIDGE 


Superintendent of Instruction, Board of 
Education, Omaha, Nebraska 


Ruskin once made this statement: “‘ When 
men are rightly occupied, their amusement 
grows out of their work as the color-petals 
Hout of a fruitful flower.”” At another time 
the said, “No teacher can truly promote the 
cause of education until he knows the mode 
dof life for which that education is to prepare 
Mhis pupil.” Every one will admit the truth 
f these two statements, and yet many who 
Hare working in our junior and senior high 
chools seem to think that vocational guid- 
fance is a thing of lesser importance in the 
ischool, when indeed it is one of the most im- 
portant factors. 

In the family, children need the guidance 
and help of the parents. As you talk with 
parents you find that they are especially in- 
terested in the future vocations of their own 
children. Most of them are anxious that 
the children do something which will enable 
them to earn a livelihood, and something 
which will be worth while and of service to 

ociety. It is our belief that most teachers 
ave this same feeling toward the children 
minder their tuition but are unable to know 
mow to proceed. 
In a bulletin entitled “Cardinal Prin- 
iples of Secondary Education”’ we find this 
ignificant principle stated. ‘Vocational 
bducation should equip the individual to 
ecure a livelihood for himself and those de- 
mendent upon him, to serve society well 
Bhrough his vocation; to maintain the right 
Relationship toward his fellow workers and 
ociety, and so far as possible, to find in 
hat vocation his best development.” 

In order to accomplish this it is necessary 
or a child to pursue, in life, the thing for 
Which he is best fitted and in which he finds 

freatest enjoyment. This ideal cannot al- 

ays be accomplished, but a well organized 

high school faculty can do many things 
Which will be of untold benefit to the chil- 
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dren under their tuition toward achieving 
this ideal. 

The writer would like to review some of 
the interesting practices in several of the 
high schools in this country in regard to as- 
sistance being given by teachers and pupil 
counselors in the senior high schools to chil- 
dren in junior high schools, which enables 
these children to get the most from their 
school lives; and, again, the assistance given 
to the pupils in high schools, where faculties 
are well organized for this purpose, which 
aids the senior high school pupils to select 
their courses of study to advantage and to 
direct them toward the selection of those 
studies in college which are more directly in 
line with their tendencies and aptitudes. 

But, in order to be specific, and I trust 
helpful, he will give the major part of this 
time to what is being done in the Omaha 
public schools, particularly in the Continua- 
tion School, in vocational guidance. This 
discussion will be directed largely toward 
the use of flow charts, and here he wishes 
to acknowledge the assistance of Assistant 
Superintendent J. L. McCrory of the 
Omaha public schools, and State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Schools in the 
State of Nebraska, L. A. Hartley. 


Use or THE FLow Cuart tn VocATIONAL 
GUIDANCE AS TAUGHT IN THE Cass Con- 
TINUATION OmanA, NEBRASKA 

The type of instruction in vocational 
guidance in the General Continuation Part- 
Time School in Omaha is determined by 
three factors. First, the fact that the in- 
struction is given to employed children; 
second, the educational principle that in- 
struction should begin with the student’s 
“now” and should carry him as far as pos- 
sible; third, the ideal that each individual 
should have the opportunity to develop to 
his highest degree of usefulness and become 
a worthy citizen. This ideal is believed to 
contribute to the good both of the individ- 
ual and of society. 

In our Part-Time School we give instruc- 
tion in vocational guidance. The aim of 
this vocational guidance instruction is 
therefore to give to each student a compre- 
hensive view of conditions and opportuni- 
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ties in employment in his community and 
especially in relation to his capacities and 
interests. The purpose is to guide the stu- 
dent in self-development and to fit him for 
the place he desires to occupy. Briefly, this 
study acquaints him with the industries of 
his community and his own needs if he is to 
enjoy an enlarging participation in them. 

The problem is to get the student to as- 
sist himself to this end. Quite properly he 
is not concerned about an indefinite future 
but is very much concerned about the defi- 
nite present. In the solution of this prob- 
lem we must use data that utilizes this 
present interest in such a way that a foun- 
dation is all unconsciously laid for the 
future. 

The students in the General Continua- 
tion Part-Time School already have jobs. 
But this does not mean that they have pains- 
takingly considered their jobs to determine 
whether they are something to stay with, or 
merely to bridge over a present difficulty. 

The chances are that these young people 
have never considered the permanency of 
any job. This is partly due to the fact that 
they have no formulated standards by 
which to judge jobs. With them, the main 
thing is to get a job. Their way of judging a 
position is to find out whether it pays as 
well as the jobs other young people have 
and whether the conditions are better or 
worse than the average. They generally 
know in which places of employment the 
bosses are disagreeable and they go to such 
places only as a last resort. Very few of 
them ever consider whether there is an op- 
portunity for growth or advancement in 
their work. 

These young people, like multitudes of 
older people, either have no definite objec- 
tive in life or, what is much more frequent, 
have no vision of the possibility of building 
a pathway from their present occupations 
to their ideal occupations. They know 
neither the requirements of the occupations 
nor their own capacities. 

Their own aptitudes are quite as un- 
charted as their jobs, and quite as unstand- 
ardized. They may feel that they like to do 
or are interested in certain activities but 
they would consider it Utopian to search for 
the work they care to do as a means of 
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reaching an ideal position. A job is a grin 
necessity to them, and the idea that op 
may find joy in his work for the sheer love 
of the doing is generally foreign to the» 
child workers. They need to be helped ; 
cast up their accounts and take stock of 
their assets and liabilities. How can a bo 
or girl analyze an occupation and his ow 
ability in such a way that it will give him, 
vision of individual opportunity and hy. 
man service. To do this he must be give; 
an assignment that interests him and set: 
him to thinking and one that is within th 
range of his accomplishments. A flow char 
may be used here, as well as in industry, ¢ 
indicate lines of progress toward a goal 
The following assignment has been found t; 
meet these requirements: Make a flow 
chart showing possible progress from the 
Grade School, via the General Part-Tim: 
Continuation School and your present jot 
to the better jobs in your company. Indi- 
cate advantages and disadvantages. 

A very little explanation helps him 
understand what a flow chart is. When he 
draws his first square and says, “Her 
stand I,” he has started out to help himself 
to an appreciation of the relation of the 
to his life. The next thing he asks himse! 
is, “Where do I go from here?” In othe 
words, “If I am given a promotion, wher 
do I go?” 

He recalls his job and thinks out what i 
the next higher position; he makes anothe 
square and connects it to the first with s 
line. What would be the next promotion’ 
There may be several possibilities, so her 
he must decide which one he will choose; or 
shall he make a chart of the whole organiz- 
tion, to show the different ways he may 
travel? Again he must make a decision, T 
which job at the top is he going to aspir’ 
The chart bristles with decisions. 

His interest is aroused and it requires » 
urging to get him to make an investigation 
as to which job at the top he is aiming for 
and what successive steps he will have t 
take in order to get there. He immediate) 
begins to investigate the occupation 
which he is engaged. He talks with the 
foreman and his coworkers. Our experien 
would indicate that the continuation chili 
eagerly reads whatever he may find thi! 
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will give him a better understanding of the 
organization of which he is a part. Very 


) «oon he will bring in a complete flow chart 


which shows where he entered the industry 
and the successive steps he may take to 
come out at the top. 

An interesting side light upon this phase 


| of vocational guidance is found in the fact 


that, generally speaking, no lesser position 


S than that of general manager is ever indi- 


cated in developing these flow charts. It 
seems to be characteristic of the adolescent 
worker to hope for the accomplishment of 
great things. It is a fact that as he works he 
will of his own volition begin to formulate 
the standard of attainment he must reach 
before he can move from one job to another. 


} At the same time he usually asks himself 


whether he has the aptitude for this work 


§ if he decides to continue it. 


As the student draws the square and 


| writes the name of the next job to which he 


might be promoted, he almost invariably 
lists his personal qualities that must be im- 
proved before he can hope to be given fav- 
orable mention for the new place. As these 
young people are engaged for the most part 
in unskilled labor, early advancement is 
usually charted upon the basis of improve- 
ment in personal appearance, personal con- 
duct, and manner of approach. 

Another square is added to the chart, and 


‘further requirements are discovered before 
litcan be reached. This time it may be Eng- 


lish, spelling, writing, or arithmetic which 


S retards his progress. Often a smaller side 
§ chart is drawn, connected to the main chart 


by a line to show that this additional knowl- 
edge can be obtained in the part-time 
schools. A third square is drawn. In this 


| he reminds himself that he must increase his 
attainments. Sometimes a notation is made 


on the chart explaining that a knowledge of 


} processes, which in reality includes a knowl- 


edge of chemistry, is necessary for this job, 


For that one must have bookkeeping or 
S stenography before this advance can be 


made. Sometimes the pencil is laid down 
with a disgusted, “Aw, I don’t want to go 


Son with that job,” and a new chart is 


started either for a new occupation or a new 


S route through the old one. 


When these charts are completed they 


furnish illuminating indications of the 
vividness with which the boys and girls see 
their jobs through the charts. One innova- 
tion introduced by the children themselves 
was the addition to the chart of sketches 
of balls and chains to represent personal 
handicaps, such as poor spelling, bad Eng- 
lish, inaccurate arithmetic, which tend to 
weigh the ambitious one down; while his 
personal qualities which will assist him to 
rise are represented by soaring kites which 
are attached to the square and bear it up- 
ward. 

We see that by the time he has finished 
his chart he has analyzed his job and him- 
self. He knows whether he is working in a 
blind alley or on a highway that leads to 
bigger things. He knows whether as he 
works he is learning something, or merely 
performing dull repetitions. He has gained 
an insight into the necessary qualifications 
that the men at the top must have and he 
can form some estimate as to whether his 
environment is such that he can attain to 
those qualifications. He can list his abilities 
that make it possible for him to prepare for 
the work; he can list some of the things he 
will have to acquire; then he is ready to 
start an investigation as to where he can get 
the necessary instruction or acquire the 
skill that will qualify him for higher work. 

He has made a good start on the lesson 
he will be learning all his life, — the lesson 
that no one finishes and many do not begin. 
He learns to make a study of self, — to 
make his own character analysis. He sets a 
goal for himself, — his star of hope. As he 
reads of the achievements of other men and 
how they overcame difficulties, he is en- 
couraged as he studies his own flow chart, 
which pictures for him, in a graphic and 
concrete way, the road he must travel to 
reach the goal of his desire. 


Tue or THE FLow CuHart Voca- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE 


Flow charts have been used in industry 
for a number of years. Their significance 
has been determined, their value has been 
pronounced, and their place in commercial 
life has been assured because they have 
proved themselves to be an easy, concise, 
and effective method of presenting facts. 


me 
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Since a chart is made for a timesaver it 
must be so planned that it will make a sud- 
den dramatic appeal and will be interpreted 
quickly, but will not soon be forgotten. 
For this reason all details must be omitted. 
Nothing should be put into a chart to dis- 
tract from the one significant fact which is 
to be presented. Statements and explana- 
tions may be made easier to understand by 
separating them into groups and inclosing 
them in a box. These boxes may be con- 
nected to show relationships and may vary 
in size to compare importance of accom- 
plishment. 

A flow chart was made by a boy fourteen 
years old in the Continuation School in 
Omaha. This boy is in the newspaper in- 
dustry. At the present time his position 
in the newspaper work is indicated by a 
triangle in which is found “Assistant 
Street Circulator.” He has decided that 
there are four avenues open by which he 
may better himself in the newspaper in- 
dustry; namely, circulation, business, adver- 
tising, and editorial departments. Whether 
or not he has definitely decided to become 
circulation manager if possible, he finds 
himself at this time on that route since he 
is assistant street circulator. 

This boy discovered while in Continua- 
tion School that if he were to arrive at his 
goal there were certain obstacles to be over- 
come; for instanee, if he aspired to be the 
editor it would be necessary on his way up 
to that point to be proficient in spelling, in 
composition, in history, and other subjects 
which might be called clearly tool subjects. 
On the other hand, if he aspired to the busi- 
ness department he discovered that there 
were certain facts concerning arithmetic, 
higher mathematics, accounting, bookkeep- 
ing, etc., which if not mastered would be 
obstacles in his way. If he aspired to be the 
advertising manager he has discovered that 
there are certain principles of psychology, 
although a fourteen-year-old boy does not 
call them such, which he must master, such 
as the psychology of suggestion, of appeal, 
of approval, of association, etc., with which 
an advertising writer must be familiar. 

As stated before, he is now on the circula- 
tion route. He has discovered that if he 
aspires to be circulation manager a very 
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definite knowledge of geography would per. [or one : 


haps be his one greatest asset, not only loc to at 
or state, but national as well, since thj he used 
paper is sent out all over the Middle Wes several 
It is true that this particular boy is noy Ihave p 
working on the job and is only required ; t sudies 
spend eight hours a week in school, but thy s sition 
does not preclude the possibilities of th [ihe par 
same idea being carried out with boys ani [hese p 
girls who have not yet started to work Mithe citic 
Most boys and girls have a hazy idea , ‘dustry , 
what they wish to do in life. There are tw [EPThese n 
alternatives. They either want to be wha: ties to b 
their father is or else they want to be some [Mand pro 
thing else. Most parents, I believe, espe B}yantage 
cially among the classes where there wil] |, ithing te 
no material heritage, have a deep-seated de. groups ¢ 
sire that their children indulge in some oc [Mand dise 
cupation other than the one that they have [i)pesses, | 
followed. Ractive 
If a boy wants to be a physician would it Hitant po 
not be well to require him to make a flor [M}previous 
chart showing the steps which he wouli bpupils hi 
have to take and the course which he wouli IM gbilities 
have to follow in order to arrive at tha Miguch te 
goal? If he would make such a chart lx Bi¢harts n 
might discover that it would be necessar By su 
for him to take a great deal of science in Here the 
high school and in college and in the med: i¢harts a 
cal college, as well as a certain amount o Hiknowled 
classical subjects in order that he migh IR)This is y 
properly interpret even the medical term 
Of course, there is the danger that he might 
think the task too great; but mark you this [Ry THE 1 
if, after making an outline, knowing all th: 
steps which have to be taken, he then deter 1 
mines to become a physician, the chance 
are that he will be a much better physicia [M 
than if he had started blindly into the situ: 
tion not knowing of the repeated difficulties 3 
which he would meet and for which 
would be unprepared. 5 This 
Every boy and girl in the Continuation Jjtional di 
School is required to make a flow char. jeducatio 
The results are felt not only in the industry Mjthe forn 
where they are employed but also in ther §jalmost 
school work, as is evidenced by a defini, Bpproblem, 
determined effort on their part to make training 
real contribution with each arrival of a ner platter to 
difficulty. 
You have seen in this study how the —)with refi 
child in the Continuation School makes: Bp , , 
chart showing the steps he must take, - head 
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or one advances by steps and not by leaps, 
| to attain his ideal. This same plan may 
be used in the high school. You can list the 
several occupations and professions and 
thave pupils make flow charts showing 
Istudies to be pursued and the successive 
jpositions they must hold in order to reach 
ithe particular position they most desire. 
PThese pupils may confer with those men in 
ithe cities who hold the higher places in in- 
Idustry, in business, and in the professions. 
'These men may tell the pupils the difficul- 
ties to be met in the respective occupations 
jand professions and the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of service in them. It is a good 
thing to have the business men talk to 
igroups of pupils concerning the advantages 
and disadvantages of their respective busi- 
nesses, but such talks will be much more 
eflective if the progress to the more impor- 
tant positions in the business have been 
ipreviously charted by the pupils, and the 
pupils have charted their own aptitudes and 
abilities with respect to the positions. After 
such talks and conferences additional 
charts may be made. 

By such procedure as has been described 
Ihere the pupil learns the significance of 
charts and graphs, — a distinctly necessary 
knowledge in a business or industry to-day. 
)This is what Omaha is doing. 


THE NEED FOR NORMS IN VOCA- 
i TIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Hersert A. Toors 
Ohio State University 


» This paper will disregard the conven- 
Stional distinctions between vocational and 
jeducational guidance, since the solution of 
ithe former by making a vocational choice 

almost invariably yields an educational 

}problem, that of deciding where educational 
Straining can be had to advantage, for the 

Platter to solve. It will attempt also to make 
;some new or infrequently made distinctions 

)with reference to norms. 


Wuat ARE Norms? 


Norms are customarily thought of as 
standards. Although as to derivation, 
norms generally consist of central tenden- 
cies of distributions, they are frequently 
considered in the sense of an “‘ideal,” a goal 
which it would be well for all of humanity 
to attempt to measure up to. Thus in the 
case of the well-known weight-for-height 
norms we have mistakenly come to think of 
deviation from the average involved in 
“heavy weight for your height” or “light 
weight for your height” as being socially 
reprehensible if not positively immoral. 

A much more scientific procedure, it 
would seem, is to adequately consider the 
facts. Generally, deviation from the aver- 
age, rather than “normality,” is the rule in 
human nature and not the exception. In 
light of this, a norm is either a function of 
the rank order which a certain quantitative 
fact bears with respect to the central tend- 
ency of individuals of its group, or it is a 
function of its probability of happening. In 
the first case the individual measurement is 
expressed as a deviation from the central 
tendency of the distribution of individuals 
to which it belongs; in the second case it 
may be expressed quite simply as a percen- 
tile of the group. 

The significance of the variability, or 
“distribution,” of concept of norms as op- 
posed to the older “central tendency’”’ con- 
cept, may be illustrated by concrete in- 
stances. Consider for a moment how you, 
personally, would value knowing whether 
your annual family income is exceeded by 
90 per cent or by only 10 per cent of the 
families of the United States; whether your 
health is superior to 95 per cent or to only 
5 per cent of people in your occupation; 
whether your teeth are in a better state of 
preservation than 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion or only 25 per cent; whether at your 
age you have amassed tangible economic 
assets superior to 60 per cent of the popula- 
tion or only 40 per cent; and so on. Prac- 
tically nothing is so plentiful as people who 
have, in many respects, similar experiences 
to our own; yet we possess few norms of 
these desirable, interesting, and undoubt- 
edly useful common abilities and activities. 
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GUIDANCE! 
- ' A paper read before the psychology section of the 

Ohio Academy of Science, 1924. 
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In summer, baseball is played on prac- 
tically every vacant city lot; yet, after con- 
siderable search and correspondence, the 
writer has been unable to determine so 
simple a matter as the answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘What per cent of 13-year-old boys 
are able to throw a standard baseball 50 
feet or more?” There are millions of farm 
boys in the United States, but who ever 
thought of obtaining norms of the length of 
time it takes to harness and hitch up a team 
of horses to a wagon? Again, who knows 
what is the vocational significance of ability 
to wire up three dry cells in parallel in 30 
seconds? Such abilities, in the aggregate, 
we may believe, may be of the highest sig- 
nificance in determining one’s capacities for 
occupational training. One’s total ability is 
but the aggregate organization of such con- 
crete and discrete capacities and abilities. 


Tue Rexation or Test Norms 
To VALIDITY 

It should be noted that in securing such 
norms and in evaluating a given child’s 
abilities in terms of such norms, we are not 
necessarily presupposing anything in regard 
to what is the significance (validity) of such 
a variable, — of what is the correlation of 
such, a variable with an adequate independ- 
ent criterion of ability to succeed in the 
work in question. In securing such norms 
we are but in the experimental stages of inven- 
torying the child’s abilities preparatory to 
noting their significance in a large group of 
children whose future careers will be fol- 
lowed for this purpose. In advance of de- 
termining the vocational significance of 
traits we may at the present time most prof- 
itably employ our time in determining 
norms for desirable traits, if we can obtain 
an idea of what those desirable traits are. 


Some Unique Human Traits 

We may perhaps delimit the field of our 
search by referring to the statistical prin- 
ciples underlying adequate test construc- 
tion. In measuring the child, we should aim 
to measure vocationally significant (valid) 
but unique traits. Technically, this means 
tests which correlate highly with significant 
criteria of success but which correlate as 
nearly zero as possible with one another — 


tests, for instance, which measure well thos 
things worth measuring but which dupli. 


cate as little as possible the measuremen;; [ee 0794” 
made by other tests. 5 Con 
In this connection our attention may be ie pl 
called to three now fairly well authenj) Streng 
cated facts. Two of these facts may well:  Stre 
considered together at this point, while th: I gi 
discussion of the third may be delayed uni Stre 
later. The first is: Tests of mechanic m 
ability correlate very low with tests of jp. i Han 
telligence.! The second fact is: So also ¢ Mar 
tests of athletic capacity correlate low with 
tests of intelligence. The dunce of thee Psycho 
classroom may very well be the pride of they ea 
shop teacher’s eye or the hero of a hundraj 
thousand cheering football fans. With jm Line 
better understanding of the social signi.) 
icance of unusual capacity of each givy fe. Bala 
kind, we shall perhaps be able to salvage ; Agility 
good proportion of our present student q Bask 
who fail in academic pursuits by helping Bean 
them to utilize to the utmost any uniqu Jumy 
capacities which they may possess.* Turn 
The whole realm of physical and mote) Chin 
capacity is practically untouched, as my—R) Ball 
be seen by naming indiscriminately the) (jim 
tests which need to be constructed or ar Potat 
already available for measuring capacity i Runr 
but a few of the vast number of physic Discu 
capacities and abilities, many of which co- pole . 
relate low among themselves, and many if) Rifle 
which again may ultimately prove to Hurd 
vocationally significant (valid). The par 
tial list, in a hierarchy extending from dis [Tests a 
tinctly bodily and physical measuremens 
and capacities to capacities involving Skati 
mental capacity in addition to the mow) Swim 
elements involved, is as follows: | Rowi 
» Track 
+ Stenquist, J. L. The Measurement of Mechanit HP Ponta 
Ability. Teachers College Contributions to Educatin, Hy 
No. 130, 1923, 101 pp.  Decat 
2Garfiel, E. The Measurement of Motor Ability Tenni 
Archives of Psychology, No. 62, Columbia Universit) 
1923, 47 pp. ) Tests of 
a Toops, H. A. Some Fancies and Facts abe Soccer 
Human Abilities and Their Significance for Trt E 
Education. Ungraded Magazine, Vol. 9, Nos. 1 and. Volley 
1923. H Baseb 
—— The Technique of Vocational Guidance * Footh 
Investigated by the Institute of Educational Resear . Baske 
Nat. Voc. Guid. Assoc. Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 6, 1% 
for Vocational Guidance of Child Motor A. 
Thirteen to Sixteen. Teachers College Contribution: * 


Education, No. 136, 1924, pp. 149-153. 
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PuysicaL Tests 


Organic Health 

» Condition of the internal organs and 
| physiological processes. 

Strength Tests 

Strength of grosser muscles and muscle 


groups, 
Strength of back, legs, and other larger 
members, 
Hand dynamometer tests, 
Martin’s tests of over-all strength. 


| Psycho-motor Tests 
Reaction time, 
Aiming tests, 

Line tracing tests, 
Steadiness tests, 
Balancing tests. 


Agility, Tests of 
Basket-ball throwing, 
Bean bag, 

Jumping a fence, 
Turning somersaults, 
Chinning, 

Ball throwing, 
Climbing a ladder, 
Potato race, 
Running, 

Discus throw, 

Pole vault, 

Rifle (target), 
Hurdling. 


Tests of Competitive Individual 
Events 

Skating, 

Swimming, 

Rowing, 

Track events, 

Pentathlon, 

Decathlon, 

Tennis. 


|) Tests of Competitive Group Games 
Soccer, 

Volley ball, 

Baseball, 

Football, 

Basket ball. 


' Motor Assembly Tests 
| Stenquist Assembly, 
1. E. R. Assembly, 


Athletic 
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Kelley Construction, 
O. 8. U. Mech. Eng. Tests. 


Psychological Performance Tests 
Healey Puzzles, 
Link Form Boards, 
Pintner-Patterson Performance Scale. 


Picture Mechanical Tests 
M. I. T. 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests. 


Non-Verbal Intelligence Tests 
Pintner, 
Meyer’s Mental Measure, 
Army Beta, 
Scott Co., 
National Non-Verbal, 
Thorndike Non-Verbal. 


Semi-Verbal Tests 
Cancellation tests, 
C-2 Clerical test, 
Ruggles’ Clerical test. 


Now let us turn to the third probable 
fact which contains a valuable hint of a pos- 
sible approach to the complete measuring 
of the individual: None of us would tend 
to discount the important rdéle of effort, 
drive, determination, mental set, persist- 
ence, sturdy character, — call it what you 
will, —in determining a boy’s success or 
failure in the world. In our universal 
acclaim of the unreliability of teacher's 
marks, we tend to overlook the important 
fact that such marks, when taken not over 
one course but over all courses of a school 
career, are the imperfect but tangible pro- 
duct of ability plus effort concentrated ac- 
cording to one’s usual character on a series 
of tasks which are practically the sole fixed 
social requirement of a schoolboy from 
eight to twenty years of his life. School 
marks when manipulated in certain proper 
statistical ways may ultimately yield us 
something like an approach to that much 
desired but long elusive “test of character.” 
We are coming to know that “character” is 
a highly stable component of human nature, 
if we measure its central trend as relatively 
uninfluenced by its outward superficial 
manifestations. 
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Norms OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


The measurement of the individual is 
only half of the total measurement task. 
The boy’s prospective job must be meas- 
ured as well. Adequate vocational guidance 
of the future will not be content to make 
the hitherto customary “‘central tendency”’ 
statements: “Laborers receive a wage of 
$4.20 per day; bricklayers are unemployed 
three months of the year; painting is an un- 
healthy occupation; aviation is a dangerous 
occupation; teaching is 2 poorly paid occu- 
pation; and so on, and so on.” Each of the 
above statements represents certainly but 
a central tendency of a wide distribution of 
facts, in a distribution which in truth has 
just as much variability as the individuals 
working in the occupation possess in those re- 
spects respectively. Thus very few laborers 
receive exactly $4.20 per day; far more of 
them receive either $4.00 per day or $4.25 
than any other intermediate figure, but 
those distinctions as to frequencies of a 
given wage are inconsequential beside the 
variability of the entire distribution. The 
variability of the distribution is fully as im- 
portant from the viewpoint of a boy con- 
sidering the occupation as the central tend- 
ency. Do any laborers get as much as 
$25.00 per day? Do any get as little as $.25 
a day? Are any painters out of work as 
much as nine months a year because of sea- 
sonality of the trade? The individual may 
be content for various reasons to buy his life 
insurance quite in ignorance of his own in- 
dividual likelihood of dying, but when con- 
templating going into aviation he would 
much desire to know whether or not a per- 
son of his own individual characteristics is 
almost perfectly certain of being killed. 
Statistics of the general death rate may act 
as a general deterrent to all, the fit as well 
as the unfit, and so retard industrial pro- 
gress. In the past we have talked too much 
as if all these central tendencies were the 
whole fact, and that no distributions of the 
aspects of jobs existed. We consequently 
need now to revise our thinking to consider 
that these aspects are variables, and to pro- 
ceed to find percentiles in important, par- 
ticularly unique aspects of jobs as well as of 
human capacities. Who knows what are the 
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statistically unique aspects of jobs? It j: 
evident that the amount of seasonality of 
a job is not unique with respect to tot! 
yearly income, for total yearly income js , 
product of the total number of days worked 
in the year times the average daily wage: 
there is consequently a high correlation }e. 
tween seasonality and yearly income. The 
correlation is perfect and there is identity. 
— perfect lack of uniqueness, — in a group 
of individuals who are all employed at , 
fixed monthly wage. It is evident that we 
do not need to gather all the possible norms 
about a given occupation, because we cap 
infer pretty accurately what certain of the 
superficial conditions are if we know the 
unique ones. We need to know all the facts 
about a job, — the specific job, — in order 
to give practical guidance recommendations 
no more than we need know the scores 
which a given individual would make on a 
thousand different varieties of reading test 
in order to know his practical ability for 
studying. If we know what the individual 
can do on only three or four reading tests 
which adequately measure rate of reading 
and comprehension, we can infer very ac- 
curately what he would do on the next four 
without even testing him on the second 
four. We thus need extended statistical in- 
vestigations under the direction of an en- 
dowed research bureau to determine what 
unique factors in an occupation are to be 
taken into account in vocational guidance 
Our constantly growing number of bureaus 
of economic research might undertake this 
work in certain instances. 


GUIDANCE AND THE REORGANIZA- 
TION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Ricwarp D. ALLEN, 


Director of Research and Guidance, Providence 
Public Schools, Providence, Rhode Island 


In the summer of 1923 the late Professor 
Alexander Inglis presented to a group of 
superintendents a statement of the causes, 
purposes, and principles involved in the 
reorganization of the curriculum in the sec- 
ondary schools. As a basis for the discus 
sion he prepared an outline which is both 
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complete and stimulating. This outline is 
reproduced below in order to point out the 
need of guidance in the secondary schools. 
Although not mentioned by name, it is 
clearly evident that a careful study of the 
desires, needs, and abilities of each pupil 
and a program of individual guidance are 
involved in practically every point. Pro- 
fessor Inglis’ outline is in three parts: Part 
I, FACTORS WHICH HAVE LED TO PLANS FOR 
REORGANIZATION, Part II, Purposes IN 
THE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY Epvu- 
cation, and Part III, Principtes DeTer- 
MINING THE CONTENT OF SECONDARY 
CouRsEs. 

Many of the most important develop- 
ments in recent educational progress have 
resulted from the recognition of the factor 
of individual differences. It is this factor 
upon which any program of guidance must 
be based. The older ideal of “‘The same 
educational opportunities for all”’ has given 
way to a new slogan: “ Equal educational 
opportunities for each according to his in- 
dividual needs, abilities, and desires.” 

Here, however, as always in the history 
of education, ideals and theories have been 
far in advance of practice. The actual re- 
organization of secondary education is not 
yet a reality except in a few of the most fa- 
vored schools. The reason is clear: The 
curriculum cannot be adapted to the needs 
of various individuals until means are pro- 
vided for studying these needs and making 
the proper individual adjustments. No 
program can be made out for the country 
as a whole, or for any state or city as a 
whole, except in the broadest sense. States, 
cities, and localities have their own individ- 
ual needs, as do individual pupils: Conse- 
quently the entire reorganization of second- 
ary education must depend upon and must 
await the development of principles, meth- 
ods, and instruments for individual guid- 
ance. Guidance is fundamental to the or- 
ganization of any plan of education which 
is to be adapted to individual needs. 

Guidance has too often been considered 
as relating only to the placement of the 
pupil in employment, or to the giving of 
advice to individual pupils by a counselor 
at the time of leaving school or of entering 
upon @ course of vocational training. Su- 
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perintendents and principals too often feel 
that they can turn over such tasks to spe- 
cialists and need not concern themselves 
with the problems involved. There is, 
however, a growing realization that guid- 
ance means far more than placement or in- 
dividual advice — that it is a fundamental 
necessity for all pupils in the educational 
system and that we cannot make the most 
of any pupil vocationally unless we have 
made the most of the pupil educationally. 

In order that this point of view may be 
more fully appreciated, let us examine each 
of the factors which Professor Inglis men- 
tions in detail. We have printed the text of 
his outline in heavy type throughout. 


Part I. Factors Which have Led to Plans for 
Reorganization 


1. Changes in the Character of the Second- 
ary School Population: (Compare Inglis, 
Alexander, Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Chapter IV). 

(a) Numerical increase: 1890 — 309,996 
pupils, or 5.0 per 100 of the total population; 
1900 — 649,953 pupils, or 8.5 per 1000 of the 
total population; 1910 — 1,115,326 pupils, or 
12.3 per 1000 of the total population; 1920 — 
2,041,308 pupils, or 19.0 (about) per 1000 of 
the total population. 

(b) Qualitative change from a relatively 
homogeneous and select group to a group 
fairly representative of the general population 
—with respect to intelligence, economic 
status, and social status — as heterogeneous 
as American society. 


Unquestionably the great increase in the 
percentage of children entering high school 
and the change in the quality of the high 
school group make necessary the offering 
of a wide choice of subjects. Mistakes, dis- 
couragement, failures, and waste of time, 
money, and effort invariably result when 
choices are made by pupils without intelli- 
gent direction by trained advisers who have 
a knowledge of individual abilities, the 
principles of guidance, and an understand- 
ing of young people — educators who are 
specialists in young human beings, not in 
subject matter. Such a statement seems 
almost axiomatic, and yet in few cities has 
such provision been made. 
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It is not sufficient merely to add these 
duties to those of teachers who are already 
overburdened with regular programs, or to 
appoint teachers to take care of such mat- 
ters without giving them training and as- 
sistance in the use of the new instruments 
which have been devised for individual 
measurement. The principles and meth- 
ods of guidance have been developed al- 
ready beyond the experimental stage. The 
busy principal who makes the claim that he 
can take care of the guidance of his pupils 
in addition to all of his other duties, thereby 
admits that he does not understand what is 
involved in an efficient guidance program. 


2. Changes in Social Organization, in 
Social Institutions, and Social Needs: (Chap- 
ters IX-X). 

(a) The increased complexity of social, 
economic, and political organization demands 
a higher level of trained intelligence. 

(b) The change toward an increased dem- 
ocratic control has placed greater responsi- 
bility on the individual citizen. 

(c) Other agencies (industry, the home, 
the community life, the church, etc.) have lost 
much of their educational value and effective- 
ness. 


Who can doubt that, in order to meet the 
social needs of such a heterogeneous group 
of pupils as a modern high school includes, 
an effective guidance program is funda- 
mental? Side by side in the class are (1) 
pupils who have the best social advantages, 
and pupils who have been almost wholly 
denied even a minimum of social advan- 
tages; (2) pupils whose vocational futures 
will be taken care of largely by their par- 
ents, and pupils who have no parents or 
whose parents can offer little or no help; 
(3) pupils who by ability and experience 
are natural leaders in extra-curriculum 
social activities, and pupils who need lead- 
ership and who must gradually be devel- 
oped to become leaders in limited fields. 
There is in this field alone sufficient ma- 
terial for intensive research in educational 
guidance, social guidance, and moral or 
character guidance, as well as in vocational 
guidance. Some very effective work in this 
broad type of guidance may be found in 
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some of the high schools of Detroit where 
for many years one full time teacher, or 
house principal, has had charge of the guid- 
ance of a single group of from three to four 
hundred pupils for their entire four-year 
course. When other communities are will- 
ing to pay the price of such worth while 
work, we may expect progress in guidance 
such as cannot be expected from untrained 
volunteers who are not permitted to spe- 
cialize in guidance. 


3. Changed Conceptions of the Function of 
Secondary Education: 

Largely in recognition of factors 1 and 2 has 
come a change in our conceptions of the func- 
tion of secondary education — from a con- 
ception (partly unconscious) that secondary 
education was suited and designed for the 
intellectually superior to the conception that 
the opportunity of secondary education should 
be afforded to each citizen according to his 
capacities, interests, and willingness to make 
the necessary effort. 


This statement is so closely dependent 
upon a guidance program that comment is 
unnecessary. These “changed conceptions 
of the function of secondary education” 
will remain vague ideals, however, until 
each high school shall frankly face its prob- 
lems of guidance by putting these ideals 
into a program of action. The time has 
come when many of our ideals must be 
taken from the clouds and brought down to 
earth. To do so advisers must be employed, 
trained, and permitted to specialize in edu- 
cational guidance. 


4. Recognition of the Factors of Retarda- 
tion and Elimination (Chapter IV): 

While conditions have improved within re- 
cent years, the facts are that: 

(a) About 30 per cent of all pupils are one 
or more years retarded; 

(b) Fewer than one-half of all children ever 
reach the ninth grade; 

(c) Fewer than one-sixth of all children 
ever reach the twelfth grade; 

(d) Of pupils entering the ninth grade not 
more than forty per cent ever reach the 
twelfth grade, and fewer are graduated. 


The two items of retardation and elimina- 
tion on the one hand, and acceleration and 
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Harvard Studies in Education, 5 


The Intelligence of Continuation-School Children 
in Massachusetts 
By DR. L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


Tue establishment of continuation-schools and the development of group intelligence-tests to the 
point where they can be given to relatively large numbers at one time with the assurance of reason- 
ably accurate results, have recently provided new data for a scientific investigation of school-mor- 
tality. Dr. Hopkins, using these two newer methods of approach, questions the validity of the old 
explanation of economic necessity as the main cause of children’s leaving school as soon as they are 
able to do so. His study will attract marked attention not merely because it explores a neglected 
field but because his method of using intelligence-tests is full of suggestion for investigators in other 


educational subjects. 
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remaining in school on the other hand, may 
easily be discovered by a study of the age- 
grade tables in almost any school system. 
The extremes may be stated as follows: 

More than 90 per cent of the pupils who 
are two or more years retarded fail to reach 
the senior year in high school; more than 90 
per cent of those who are two years ac- 
celerated usually graduate from high school 
and a very large majority of them enter 
college. According to the late Dean Hus- 
band, of Dartmouth, 60 per cent of these 
underage students continue their education 
in professional schools after leaving Dart- 
mouth College. 

These statements represent only the ex- 
tremes; important inferences may be drawn 
from statistics concerning pupils between 
these extremes. In fact, by a study of facts 
which are easily accessible it is possible to 
anticipate with a surprising accuracy most 
of the guidance problems of pupils two 
years before they become so acute as to result 
in elimination from school. 

5. Recognition of the Factor of Individual 
Differences (Chapter III): 

(a) In the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades are 
found pupils ranging in native intelligence all 
the way from the border-line of the moron to 
the border-line of genius: certainly from 80 
I. Q. to over 126 I. Q. in almost any school 
system. In the later grades even these 
ranges are the usual things. 

(b) Hopkins has shown that the greatest 
single factor (operating directly or indirectly) 


in retardation and elimination is school work 
geared too high for the duller pupils (say be- 
low 90 or even 96 I. Q.). 

(c) It has been shown that in ability to gain 
the meaning from the printed page first-year 
high school (9th grade) pupils range all the 
way from the median ability of pupils in the 
4th grade to the median ability of superior 
trained adults (teachers). 

(d) Much the same great range of abilities 
has been shown in most fields. 

(e) The changed character of the secondary 
school population (see I-1 above) means, 
among other things, that the range of capaci- 
ties, interests, and needs has increased with 
the increased heterogeneity of the group con- 
cerned. 


EARLIER AND BETTER RECOGNITION OF THE 
Factor oF INpIvipuAL DIFFERENCES 18 
THE GREATEST SINGLE FAcToR IN THE RE- 
ORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


So long as American ideals seemed to be 
“the same educational opportunities for 
all,’”’ many were content to see a large pro- 
portion of pupils fail to enter the high 
schools or drop out before completing their 
courses. When, however, the ideal is ‘‘to 
make the most of each according to his 
abilities and opportunities” three or four 
years of education beyond the elementary 
schools must become the ideal for all normal 
children provided that the type of education 
which they are to receive is adapted to their in- 
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dividual needs and abilities. The scientific 
instruments now available if properly used 
are invaluable in the “earlier and better 
recognition of the factor of individual dif- 
ferences,” but they cannot be applied by an 
untrained clerk or by an overburdened and 
undertrained teacher or principal. Full- 
time or part-time trained advisers must be 
employed for such work in order to study 
the human factor which has been too often 
neglected. 


6. Statistical Studies and Improved In- 
struments (tests and scales) for the measure- 
ment of school work have not only empha- 
sized the factor of individual differences, but 
have also shown clearly the meagre results of 
the forms of education formerly employed. 


When secondary schools seriously face 
the task of guidance and attempt to solve 
its problems in coéperation with one an- 
other by the use of these “‘statistical stud- 
ies and improved instruments,” and when 
records of their achievements over a period 
of years have been made available, progress 
in guidance is sure to follow. The question 
is not, “Should high schools adopt a par- 
ticular guidance program?’’ — but rather, 
“Should high school principals face the 
guidance problem by applying the recog- 
nized principles of guidance, and, by de- 
veloping new principles derived from ex- 
perience, work toward the ideal of a better 
knowledge of individual needs and a more 
efficient treatment of the human factor in 
education?”’ 


7. The Laws of Learning have been more 
carefully studied in the past two decades with 
the result that our methods of instruction and 
the organization of educational material re- 
quire extensive modification. 


In order to apply the laws of learning 
properly and effectively we must depend 
upon a more complete knowledge of chil- 
dren. This implies a scientific classification 
of pupils for the purpose of group and indi- 
vidual guidance as a basis for differentia- 
tion both in methods and in curricula. 


8. We have long recognized the fact of 
mal-articulation in our school system, particu- 
larly in grades eight and nine. Recent studies 


have shown the evil results of that mal-articy- 
lation. 


Most of the evils of ‘“mal-articulation” 
can be corrected through an efficient guid- 
ance program. The junior high school or- 
ganization alone, without guidance, will not 
function efficiently to close this gap. It 
merely makes a gap at a different point, or 
perhaps two gaps in place of one. 


9. Our former theories of the nature of de- 
velopment, especially at adolescence, have 
been discredited. Modern theories of devel- 
opment and of learning require readjustment 
to correspond to the continuity and gradual- 
ness of development. 


Who can doubt that this point, as well as 
each of the other points, is based upon a 
knowledge of the individual pupil and a 
guidance program for the purpose of mak- 
ing sure that the school system may deal as 
effectively as possible with each pupil in the 
light of his needs and abilities? Continuous 
individual and group adjustments are abso- 
lutely essential. 

It would seem that a mere glance at the 
nine factors mentioned would be convincing 
proof that any reorganization of secondary 
education which is not based upon a guid- 
ance program must be ineffective. If fur- 
ther proof is necessary a glance at the 
twelve points under the second heading 
should be conclusive. 


Part II. Purposes in the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education 


1. Recruiting pupils into the secondary 
school and retaining them there as long as 
possible or as long as is desirable. This is to 
be accomplished in part by the adaption of 
means and methods to their varying capaci- 
ties, interests, and needs. 


How can such work be done effectively 
and continuously unless it is the duty of 
some particular person to do it? It cannot 
be accomplished by untrained volunteers 
as an addition to their regular duties. 
Moreover, there is no sufficient reason why 
teachers should do such work as volunteers. 
If the work is worth while it should be un- 
dertaken and paid for by the community. 
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Definite responsibility is impossible when 
the work is merely voluntary, and guidance 
is so important a matter that it should not 
be left to untrained volunteers without 
proper supervision and guidance. There 
must be a limit to the extra labors which 
teachers are called upon to do through pro- 
fessional spirit but without remuneration, 
responsibility, or supervision. 


2. A better classification of pupils by 
grades and by recitation groups. 


Any such classification must be based 
upon measurements of individual differ- 
ences both in achievement and in intelli- 
gence. Moreover, a tentative classification 
once made must be watched, studied, re- 
vised, and improved continually. Classifi- 
cation should be regarded merely as a 
means of studying pupils more effectively. 
It is too frequently used only as a conven- 
ient device to economize in time. No doubt 
it contributes to efficient instruction, but 
unless the classification is studied contin- 
uously, a real opportunity for individual 
guidance will have been neglected and 
errors of judgment concerning individual 
pupils will remain uncorrected, thus result- 
ing in injustice and costly mistakes. 


3. Provision for a program of studies as 
broad and as diversified as possible with rea- 
sonable regard for the character of the pupils 
enrolled and economy in the expenditure of 
public funds. 


A broad and diversified program without 
guidance in the choice of studies is like a 
splendid system of transportation without 
time tables and descriptive advertising ma- 
terial, or without an information bureau. 
The attempt at guidance made by a prin- 
cipal or teacher who explains such courses 
to a large unselected group in the school 
hall at the close or beginning of the term is 
a farce. Pupils are not the best judges of 
the courses which they should take. Every 
choice should be checked up by an adviser. 
Space does not permit discussion of this 
matter, but an investigation in any school 
designed to show why pupils choose the 
courses which they do choose, will con- 
vince the most skeptical that a real need for 
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guidance exists wherever a broad program of 
studies is provided. 


4. Provision for curricula so organized as 
properly to meet the aims and functions of 
secondary education as now recognized. 


The aims and functions of secondary edu- 
cation cannot be met in the mass. They 
must be met for each individual and it is 
scarcely necessary to remark again that in- 
dividuals differ. Consequently guidance is 
fundamental to this purpose also. 


5. Provision for the organization of subject 
matter primarily in terms of (a) the laws of 
learning, and (b) of the ways in which the 
abilities developed are to be employed in the 
activities of life, rather than in terms of the 
formal organization involved in the subject as 
a science for the specialist. 


Unquestionably the expression under 
(b), “activities of life,’’ does not mean life 
in general, but life in terms of the individual, 
and here again the foundation must be laid 
upon a knowledge of individual differences 
in needs, abilities, and interests, as well as 
upon a knowledge of practical vocational 
applications. 


6. Reform in methods of instruction to 
conform to the psychology of learning and of 
individual differences. 


A classification of pupils according to 
ability, as is now common in most modern 
high schools, makes necessary reforms in 
methods of instruction. No matter what 
subjects are being studied, the length of the 
lesson and the type of assignment should 
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vary in proportion to the abilities of the 
different groups. Most high schools which 
have classified their pupils have not yet 
faced this problem of making actual 
changes in the work which is to be expected 
of the different groups, except in the most 
general terms. Such problems cannot be 
adequately dealt with by the average 
teacher except under the direction of a spe- 
cialist in ‘‘young human nature and in in- 
dividual abilities.”’ 


7. The organization of subject matter and 
of method so as to minimize deferred values 
and so that the pupils may benefit from a study 
in direct proportion to the quantity and quality 
of study. 

“Minimizing deferred values’”’ unques- 
tionably must depend upon a system of vo- 
cational and educational guidance. What 
may be “deferred values” for one pupil 
may be immediate velues for another. Such 
questions cannot be solved in general. The 
answer must be in terms of the individual 
pupil. This question cannot be solved by a 
superintendent or principal alone in his 
study. 

8. Provision for greater emphasis on the 
functional values of a study and less emphasis 
on the formal. 


Unquestionably this purpose stresses the 
vocational implications of subject-matter in 
the broadest sense. This question, also, 
must be answered in terms of the individ- 
ual. 

9. Recognition of the importance of educa- 
tional diagnosis and of guidance, especially in 
the earlier grades of the secondary school 
(7th-9th). 

This point is so clearly stated that com- 
ment is superfluous. 


10. A closer relation between study in the 
school and the activities of life for which they 


should prepare. 


If an argument for the study of occupa- 
tions as a separate subject and for the in- 
clusion of the occupational implications of 
each school subject were needed, here it is. 


11. Such organization of grades and divi- 
sions of the school system as can best permit 
the achievement of the above purposes. 


This point really states the importance 
of guidance from an administrative point 
of view, as does also point number twelve. 


12. The adaptation of secondary school 
administration (promotion, schedules, etc.) to 
make possible the purposes outlined. 


The principal cannot leave the whole of 
the work of guidance to a specialist. The 
entire curriculum and the whole spirit of 
the school must be imbued with the spirit 
of guidance, “to make the most of each ac- 
cording to his abilities, talents, and de- 
sires.”’ 

In all the literature on the subject of the 
organization of junior high schools and of 
secondary schools, in spite of the fact that 
nearly every point which is made has its 
basis in individual guidance, guidance as a 
specialized function in school administra- 
tion has scarcely been mentioned. Pro- 
fessor Inglis repeatedly stated in his ad- 
dresses that guidance was fundamental in 
education from the kindergarten through 
the university. All education from a broad 
point of view is guidance, but only in recent 
years have our ideals broadened to a popu- 
lar appreciation of this fact, and only 
within the last decade have instruments 
been made available by means of which in- 
dividual differences could be accurately 
measured in order to form a basis for scien- 
tific guidance. By guidance it must be 
understood that we include not only voca- 
tional guidance, but educational guidance, 
social guidance, and moral or character 
guidance. It is certainly high time that 
this subject be dealt with directly and that 
the task be faced squarely by the principal 
and faculty of each high school which lays 
any claim to being modern in the best 
sense. 


Part III. Principles Determining the 
Content of Secondary School Courses 
1. The program of studies provided should 
be sufficiently broad and diversified to afford 
suitable opportunity for the appropriate train- 
ing of all normally constituted children of 
secondary school age. 


Most high schools have broadened their 
curricula more or less during the past dee- 
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ade. Commercial courses, shop courses, 
domestic arts and science courses, and 
some general non-college subjects have 
been added. The mere addition of these 
courses, however, does not entirely fulfill 
the duty of the schools to the pupils. The 
above stated principle contains the words, 
“for the appropriate training of all normally 
constituted children of secondary school age.”’ 
This phrase raises three questions: 

(a) How about the training of normally 
constituted children of secondary school 
age who have not been attracted to the 
high schools? Why have they not been at- 
tracted? Are the courses which are offered 
such as do not appeal to them? Has every- 
thing possible been done to acquaint such 
pupils with the values to be derived from a 
proper education during these years? Has 
everything been done to adapt these 
courses, in so far as it is possible, to the real 
needs and interests of these pupils? 

It has been stated on good authority that 
the promoter of a private school, either col- 
lege preparatory, commercial, or technical, 
in almost any well-to-do community could 


earn not only a very good living but a very 
substantial income by utilizing the oppor- 
tunities which the public schools have neg- 
lected. 

(b) It is generally recognized that public 
schools constitute our largest, most expen- 
sive, and most important municipal enter- 
prise. They function relatively well in their 
handling of children up to the age of com- 
pulsory attendance. Beyond the age where 
they can compel attendance they must at- 
tract pupils and, in the phrase of commerce, 
“sell their wares.”’ This is the task in which 
the public schools in most communities fail. 
They have no advertising department, no 
selling department, and no human account- 
ing department. They keep no record of 
the number of pupils who leave the school 
system or of the reasons why they leave. 
Any good private school would pay well for 
the names of children who leave the public 
schools beyond the age of compulsory edu- 
cation. There is a good profit for them in 
such lists. Any up-to-date agency for the 
sale of mechanical appliances must main- 
tain a service department (1) to insure that 


= 
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the articles which have been sold are func- 


tioning properly, (2) to repair damages, and: 


(3) to prevent mistakes in the future. 

The following are some of the activities 
which an up-to-date guidance department 
in a public school system should pursue: 
(1) ‘‘selling’”’ to each pupil the special type 
of education which he should receive, (2) 
investigating into the causes of discourage- 
ment, failure, and elimination, and (3) 
using such information to prevent the re- 
currence of such conditions in the future. 

(c) It is generally understood that in the 
long run it is not only somewhat dishonest, 
but also poor business practice to sell to 
any magn an article which he has little 
chance of using. An article sold to a satis- 
fied user brings more sales, while an ar- 
ticle, however good, if sold to a person who 
cannot or will not use it, is sure to prevent 
future sales. Such a sale constitutes an eco- 
nomic waste for both the seller and the pur- 
chaser. This principle has its,application in 
secondary education. 
investigation of the elective system in any 
high school will uncover many cases where 
pupils have selected courses which have 
very little probability of practical applica- 
tion in their lives, and also cases where 
pupils have failed to elect courses which 
would have had a maximum of probability 
of practical application. Every such wrong 
choice represents an economic waste both 
in the cost of education to the community 
and in the time, effort, and morale of the 
pupil. Many of these mistakes can be pre- 
vented by an effective guidance program. 
The cost of such a program will be repaid 
many times over to the school system in 
terms of actual school costs; the savings in 
time, effort, and earning power of pupils 
will represent a dividend the value of which 
cannot be calculated. 


2. The curricula of the school and the pro- 
gram of each pupil should be so organized as 
to provide for a proper balance of the major 
aims of education, with particular reference to 
. the training of the citizen, of the worker, and 
of the individual as a somewhat independent 


personality. 


It goes without saying that the busy 
principal or the untrained home room 
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‘into practical fulfillment. 


Even a superficial: 


teacher cannot possibly carry such an idea) 
The methods 
which have been adopted to accomplish 
this end must be recognized as only make. 
shifts and their lack of efficiency in many 
cases is pitiful. Here educators have fol- 
lowed the example of the patent medicine 
manufacturers of a past generation. They 
have selected various assortments from the 
offerings of the curriculum which were sup- 
posed to meet the needs of hypothetica| 


‘groups of pupils. These assortments were 


called courses: the classical or college pre- 
paratory course, the general course, the 
commercial course, the technical course. 
the vocational’ course. Then the pupils 
were gathered in the hall,.the courses ex- 
plained to the entire group, and perhaps 
some literature distributed. The symptoms 
or needs of each group were described and 


the remedy prescribed by the principal. 


Each pupil was allowed to make a diagnosis 
of his own case and toselect his own remedy, 


‘the supposition being that each pupil knew 


his own conditions best and was capable of 
making a proper diagnosis and prescription 
If a mere description of this process does not 
make it sufficiently ridiculous, at least no 
person would permit such a practice in re- 
gard to health guidance, and why it should 
be permitted in educational guidance is diffi- 
cult to understand. Here again, even the 
amateur in guidance will recognize the fact 
that whatever may be the ability or 
achievement of a pupil he may select a col- 
lege preparatory course. On the other hand, 
many pupils whose ability and achievement 
are high do not understand the opportuni- 
ties which the community affords, and con- 
sequently, although any trained guidance 
worker would prescribe a college course, 
they insist upon choosing a “blind alley” 
vocational course leading to unwise and too 
early specialization. The writer can offer 
many examples to verify this statement. 
Probably the greatest neglect of natural re- 
sources in the country to-day is the neglect, 
by school systems, to make the most of 
each pupil in proportion to his achievement, 
ability, and interests. If such mistakes are 
to be prevented, secondary schools must 
make adequate provision for both group 
and individual guidance by people who are 
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| many f Bppear when individual guidance is pro- 
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They 3. A form of diagnostic education should 
om the ecede entrance on any definitely specialized 
re SUp- riculum, to the end that the somewhat 
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S were basis for intelligent selection. 
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e, the One of the principal purposes of the 
course, inior high school is to offer a variety of 
pupils ry-outs of abilities and interests, thus to in- 
3eS OX. re a better understanding of the purposes 
erhaps f education beyond the junior high school 
ptoms rades. Undoubtedly one of the advan- 
od and | Gages of the junior high school is that it 
ncipal. fF oes not force upon children at one blow a 
gnosis J Bhoice between a classical or college pre- 
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hat, provide for a rich variety of elective 
ourses under a plan of individual guidance 
Ho meet individual needs. A guidance pro- 
®ram means the death of “patent medi- 
wine” methods in secondary education. 
*A diagnostic education designed to pre- 
ede entrance on any definite specialized 
urriculum”’ can be made possible only 
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rtuni- hrough the use of measures of individual 
1 con- bbility and achievement in the junior high 
dance Jyschool gradés, combined with a rich variety 
purse, try-outs and a background of educational 
ley” vocational information. Even when 
1d too uch a diagnosis is made and when pupils 
offer P¥enter the specialized curriculum, their pro- 
ment. [gress should be watched and opportunities 
al re- [or readjustment provided. In other words, 
glect, $whe senior high school cannot thrust upon the 
st of [junior high school all of its guidance prob- 
ment, [igems. Here, also, guidance must be a con- 
process. Without provision for 
must J yguidance in the senior high school, many of 
sroup guidance factors which have been pro- 
are. wvided in the junior high school at great ex- 
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pense will not be fully utilized in guidance 
in the senior high school. 


4. The work of the last three grades should 
be organized on the basis of specialized dif- 


, ferentiated curricula, conforming to the major 


lines of activity to which pupils look forward or 
for which they may be especially fitted, but 
with all flexibility necessary for proper read- 
justment in the case of individual pupils. 


A glance at most of the courses of study 
in high schools fails to discover either flexi- 
bility or specialized differentiated curricula. 
This condition is easily understandable: 
effective differentiation can be made ONLY 
on the basis of a knowledge of au of the 
factors involved. Few high schools have 
made a study of these factors. It is true 
that some make a practice of placing in vo- 
cational courses those who do unsatisfac- 
tory work in classical or college divisions, 
but this practice is extremely superficial. 
A knowledge of the guidance principles in- 
volved in differentiation, together with in- 
formation which can easily be made avail- 
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able by a study of individual measurements 
of ability and of educational achievement 
on the one hand, and of personal equip- 
ment and home background on the other, 
makes possible a fairly accurate classifica- 
tion of pupils for the purpose of differentia- 
tion. Space does not here permit a discus- 
sion of these factors, but they have been 
in use sufficiently to demonstrate that the 
practicability of the plan has advanced be- 
yond the experimental stage. 


6. Constants in the secondary school pro- 
gram (i. e., studies which should be pursued 
by every pupil of regular standing) should be 
limited to the following classes: (a) those 
studies which are fundamental in the activi- 
ties in which all people do or should engage in 
much the same way (though not necessarily 
in the same degree), (b) those studies whose 
values are primarily for social integration and 
social solidarity, (c) those studies which have 
been organized for the special purpose of pro- 
viding knowledges, skills, and powers of 
general and common need. 


In the light of this principle how can we 
justify the inclusion of algebra, geometry, 
or Latin as required studies in any school? 
They are almost always among the con- 
stants in any secondary school program. 
Making them elective for a few pupils in 
differentiated classes does not solve the 
problem. A thorough reorganization of the 
courses of study in secondary schools in the 
light of this principle is greatly needed. 
The principle seems to be so axiomatic as 
scarcely to need defense, and yet the gap 
between the ideal and common practice is 
so great as to prove bewildering, were we 
not so accustomed to the scene which is 
presented in the curriculum of every high 
school. Why not make algebra, geometry, 
and all foreign languages purely elective 
subjects? 

6. Variables in the program of studies 
should be as numerous and as diversified as 
is warranted by the number and character of 
the pupils enrolled and as is consistent with 
reasonable economy in the expenditure of 
public funds. 


Again this principle seems scarcely to de- 
mand comment except to point out that the 
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“character of pupils enrolled” should po; 
be determined by guesswork but by - 
actual study of individual cases. Such 4 
study cannot be provided except through 
program of guidance. Every principal of ; 
small high school has occasion to apply this 
principle with special emphasis on “th: §e 
number and character of the pupils e.[e"" 
rolled.” 


7. Every curriculum and the program of 
every pupil should be so organized as to pre. 
vent that superficial scattering of educatiog 
which permits a pupil to begin many studies J 
without carrying any one of them beyond the 
introductory stage, to attain a smattering of 
many subjects without thorough training in 
any one of them. 


Here again, this principle points deé- 


nitely to the need of individual guidance Fyportun 
and to the danger of a free elective system Pyneed 
without such individual guidance. Elec. Byextent 
tives are too frequently selected to obtain prequire 
points for graduation rather than to meet JP schools 
the needs of pupils. pon que 
8. Each subject of study should be so or- ved 
ganized as to content and method that de inj 
ferred values are minimized and that the 
pupil benefits from it in direct proportion to B college 
the quantity and quality of his study. Hfunctio 
If we were to strip the “deferred values” Ry selectec 
from such studies as algebra, Latin, and By@™gume 
geometry — and perhaps history and uthert 
science might come in for similar treat- Byretentuc 
ment — it might be interesting to see how Jest, has 
much of what we are now teaching would ymust t 
remain to be taught. A large part of the Bysame ¥ 
secondary school curriculum consists of de- BpV#lue h 
ferred values. If we were to ask in regard to the coll 
each lesson assigned, “How much of this bility o' 
will the pupil use within the next two or boys wh 
four years?” many of our assignments §p'° take 
would never be made. ong 
9. Subjects of study should be so organize! II. e-ict 
and taught as to make their maximum 
tribution to the purposes for which they have FF 
been introduced and so as to develop the 10. T 
values which they are claimed to possess. JF me 
to 
No serious attempt has been made 
measure the exact contribution of the vi- Bijideals, ¢ 
rious high school courses toward the pul Bijized in |, 
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offices. General teacher placement work. 


(including teachers college) and university work. 


schools and teachers. Operates on a cost basis. 


Largest Teacher Placement Work in the U. S. 
Under One Management — Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


merican College Bureau, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1264 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 


Education Service, 1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York; 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative work; and such positions as business 
managers and purchasing agents for schools, registrars, secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, and trained 
nurses; also, positions for college graduates outside of the teaching field. Offers various forms of service to 


Teachers Agency, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
{ational Teachers Agency, Southern Building, Washington; Security Building, Evanston, Ill. Several affiliated 


Exclusively for college 


Several affiliated offices 


Hposes for which they have been intro- 
Mduced. This field alone offers abundant op- 
Sportunity for years of research. We still 
Sneed to answer such questions as, ‘“‘To what 
extent does the ancient history, which is 
Hrequired in the first year of so many high 
Ischools, contribute toward proper attitudes 
bon questions of citizenship and civic duty?”’ 
|The same is true of the algebra and the 
geometry, which is taught to pupils who do 
not intend to go to college and have not 
isufficient scholarship or intelligence to do 
Fcollege work. How much of this actually 
ifunctions in the vocational fields which are 
iselected by a majority of the pupils? The 
sargument of formal discipline, which has 
hitherto justified in the minds of many the 
Sretention of these courses in the required 
Slist, has long ago been shattered. How long 
=must the same subjects be taught in the 
= way after the arguments for their 
= value have been discredited? How much of 
m the college science has a reasonable proba- 
@ bility of application in the lives of girls and 
boys who do not enter college but are forced 
Hto take it because no alternative is pro- 
vided? These are merely samples of many 
other questions which can easily be raised 
Bby critics of the present high school curri- 
Sculum. 


10. The content and method of each study 
should be organized primarily with reference: 
) (4) to the laws of learning; and (b) to the 
p™anner in which the knowledges, skills, 
3 ideals, and powers involved are to be util- 
ized in later life or in later study. 


This is a task which has not yet been 
done. The first part has been attempted in 
a few progressive high schools, but there 
exists only a very indefinite relationship 
between the ways in which high school sub- 
jects are taught and the way in which the 
knowledges, skills, ideals, and powers in- 
volved may be utilized in later life or in 
later study. When this problem has been 
solved we shall be better perpared to un- 
derstand why our educated classes do not 
function more effectively as good citizens. 


11. The content and method of studies 
must be adapted to the major capacities and 
needs of the pupils concerned. 


This principle is general and brief but it 
implies an exceedingly ambitious program. 
It naturally implies that we must know 
something about the capacities and needs 
of pupils. Most high school principals have 


. given very little attention to these capa- 


cities or needs; they have been content 
merely with achievement. Principals must 
know (1) whether these achievements have 
any relation to the needs of the children, 
and (2) whether these achievements repre- 
sent great or little effort on their part. 
They must know, not by guesswork but by 
measurements in so far as possible, the ca- 
pacity of each pupil to achieve, and must 
strive to make his achievements measure 
up to his ability. Otherwise they are put in 
the position of a manufacturer who insists 
upon making hogsheads out of mahogany 
and parlor furniture out of spruce. 
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An attempt has been made in these brief 
comments to point out the guidance impli- 
cations which are inherent in each of the 
points of the outline prepared by Professor 
Inglis. It would seem clear even to the 
causal observer that a reorganization of 
secondary schools, which is not based upon 
an accurate measurement of individual dif- 
ferences and upon the well established im- 
plications of such measurements, must fall 
short of proving adequate to solve so diffi- 
cult a problem. The principal who thinks 
that he can meet the needs of the various 
groups of pupils in his school by figuring 
out courses of study for hypothetical groups 
of pupils in the seclusion of his study, with- 
out accurate scientific measurements and 
without the necessary machinery for using 
them, is neglecting the very cornerstone of 
his structure. 


THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
AT JOLIET 


V. HANNA 


Personnel Director, Joliet Township High 
School and Junior College, Joliet, Illinois 


The guidance program of Joliet Town- 
ship High School and Junior College is a co- 
operative program. From the inception of 
our personnel organization the institutional 
rather than the departmental conception of 
organization has been kept clearly in the 
foreground. Every teacher contributes in 
many ways to the personnel and guidance 
work, in accordance with the ideal of guid- 
ance as an integral part of education. In 
addition to general guidance functions 
which every teacher performs, other defi- 
nite phases of guidance are provided for by 
separate portions of the institutional ma- 
chinery. 

Each of the high school classes, and the 
Junior College group, has a committee of 
faculty advisers who are responsible for 
registering students, making adjustments 
where necessary, keeping in touch with the 
students’ parents, advising with respect to 
vocational specialization, college entrance, 
etc. Each committee member takes a num- 
ber of pupils when they enter high school 
and follows them until they graduate, or are 
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eliminated from school. Committee ad. 
visers have available for use all informatio, 
which is entered in individual personne! 
records. 

Each pupil is given the two forms of the 
Otis Intelligence Test and the Stanfor 
Achievement Test when he enters high 


school. These general tests are followed by The F 
such individual tests as seem necessary jp schoo 
diagnosing special cases. The general tes. BP 
ing program is being supplemented by spe. |) ™* 
cial abilities tests for groups interested in J) Then 
particular fields. Thurstone’s Vocation! 
Guidance Tests for Engineering Students 
were given to all our Junior College en. 
gineering students, and to all high school & 
seniors who were looking toward engineer. 
ing as a profession, last year. Results were 
compiled in graphical form, by the students 
themselves, and were used in conferences 
with the members of the Junior Colleg —) PRI 
advisory committee. The tests are being 
repeated this year for the high school sen- Fy 
iors who are interested in higher training d Grab 
of a technical nature. A plan is now being & 
worked out whereby students desiring 
specialize in certain other departments F 
will be given tests which seem to have f Its 
diagnostic value for abilities in the different J) forma’ 
fields. All test scores are entered on a cu- away | 
mulative test-record sheet and placed in J ing th 
the pupil’s individual folder. cumul: 
Rating on personal qualities is another JB) for ev 
method employed in learning as much as JB) always 
possible about the abilities and interests of JB} viser’s 
pupils. Members of the faculty rated their J) charge 
pupils on personal qualities last year, using i how w 
a scale devised by the Personnel Office for JB) contait 
this purpose. The rating scale has been JB) matior 
revised and simplified as the result of Bi nel Off 
experience with it thus far, and will be J) at han 
used again the present school year. Statis- One 
tical treatment of rating data yields results J Classes 
which indicate a good degree of diagnostic JR the soc 
value. A cumulative rating sheet is being JB) 18 requ 
worked out upon which will be entered, in JB are in. 
graphical form, the ratings made by each B) The we 
separate teacher. These ratings will be en- Bi) two se 
tered by semesters. The individual per Bj each y 
sonnel form also contains as nearly a com- ) wholesc 
plete record of the pupil’s curricular and By toward 
extra-curricular activities as is possible for 
lem 


us to secure. 
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|THE PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


AS FORMULATED AND ADOPTED IN 1924 BY THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The principles of guidance as herein presented are treated from the standpoint of the teacher, 
school administrator, vocational counselor, parent, social, civic, and religious worker, and 


personnel worker in employment. 


Upon these workers, according to their opportunity, 


} , 
| must rest the responsibility of vocational guidance. 


I. A DerrmitTion or TERMS 


The major divisions of this statement of Principles are: 


Il. Tue ror VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


ITI. 
IV. 


Tue Arms oF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Tue CONTENT OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


V. MeEtTHops IN VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 
VI. THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


VII. 
IX. 


CONCLUSIONS 


THe EQuipMENT AND TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 


Tse OUTLOOK IN THE FIELD OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


PRICE, AT COST OF PRINTING, 5 CENTS A COPY, $4.50 A HUNDRED, POSTPAID 


THE BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


GrapuaTE or Epucation, Harvarp University, CamBripce, Mass. 


q 


» Itshould be realized that the best of in- 
| formation is next to useless if it is filed 
away and seldom referred to. We are urg- 
» ing the necessity of continual use of the 
» cumulative information which is gathered 
) for every student. An individual folder is 
| always available for the committee ad- 
| viser’s reference for each of those under his 
» charge. One of the advisory committees is 
now working on a summary card which will 
| contain the most important items of infor- 
} mation secured and entered by the Person- 
) nel Office, and which they will always have 
at hand. 
One phase of the guidance program is the 
classes in occupations which are given by 
§ the social science department. The course 
is required of all freshmen. Five teachers 
» are in charge, three men and two women. 
» The work extends throughout a period of 
) two semesters, the classes meeting twice 
Seach week. These classes have a very 


) wholesome influence on the pupil’s attitude 


» toward work, and are instrumental in caus- 
) ing many of them to face seriously the prob- 
) lem of choosing a suitable life career. 


Counseling with juniors and seniors brings 
out many evidences of a wholesome per- 
spective acquired by the pupils as freshmen 
in the occupations classes. 

All freshman boys who are not enrolled in 
any of the vocational courses are required 
to take the course in general shop which ex- 
tends throughout the two semesters of the 
first year. These pupils are routed through 
six regular shops in which the vocational 
pupils receive their specialized training, 
spending six weeks in each. They are, how- 
ever, taught by separate instructors, and 
the work is so arranged as to give them an 
overview of the entire mechanical field 
which the shop represents, rather than to 
specialize in some one particular phase of 
work. All freshman girls are required to 
take during their first year a general course 
in household arts. This course is made up 
of a variety of activities which are impor- 
tant in home management, and which have 
no sequential relation to the specialized 
home economics course which is offered in 
the later high-school years. The explora- 
tory courses in general shop and in house- 
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hold arts coérdinate in a practical way with 
the work of the occupations classes. 

Finally, the placement work may be 
mentioned as one of the important phases 
of our personnel program. The Personnel 
Office renders assistance to students in se- 
curing after-school part-time, vacation, and 
permanent employment. A careful record 
of all placements, advancements following 
placements, etc., is maintained as a part of 
the individual record. In the placement 
work we are able to supplement the training 
program, finding in our placement activities 
opportunities which have singular educa- 
tional value. 

This brief summary will indicate that our 
guidance program is made up of the activi- 
ties of no one department. Coérdination of 
all separate activities into a unified program 
is our aim. Our personnel activities repre- 
sent an institutional rather than a depart- 
mental attack. 


SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES 


to the Cincinnati Convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and Allied Organi- 
zations of the National Education Association 


Round-trip tickets on the identification 
certificate plan will be sold at one and one- 
half fare for the round-trip applicable for 
members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and dependent members of their 
families. Tickets will be good via the same 
route in both directions. Round-trip tickets 
will be sold from Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation territory February 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, and 25. When validated at regular 
ticket offices in Cincinnati, tickets will be 
good for return from February 21 to March 
4. Passengers must, however, reach original 
starting point not later than midnight of 
Wednesday, March 4th. Dates of sale and 
return limits for more distant territory, 
governed by other passenger associations, 
may be obtained from local ticket agent. 
Identification certificates will be ready for 
distribution January 10th. Write J. W. 
Crabtree, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C., or your State 
N. E. A. director. If in arrears, enclose 
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check for dues. If you neglect to secure in 
advance your identification certificate, no 
adjustment of fare can be made after ar- 
rival at Cincinnati. 


THE REVISED STATEMENT OF 
PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Certainly one of the most important 
pieces of work ever done in the vocational 
guidance movement is the formulation of 
a definite statement of principles. By this 
statement we may be judged, and people 
who are interested may at any time get 
acquainted with our aims, methods, and 
organizations. 

The revision of this statement, so well 
carried on by the New England Vocational 
Guidance Association, has resulted in re- 
newed interest. Many persons have ex- 
pressed their appreciation, and calls have 
already begun to come in to the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance asking for these state- 
ments in quantity. It is significant that 
some state directors of vocational guidance 
feel that this statement will be useful to 
them in their work in the initial training 
and further education of teachers in voca- 
tional schools. 

The following is an uncompleted list of 
the calls which have recently come in: 

George W. Kibler, Assistant Director of 
Industrial Education, San Antonio, Texas. 

William C. Ash, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania (100 copies). 

N. E. Richardson, Department of Re- 
ligious Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

Miss L. C. Buchwald, Vocational and 
Educational Counselor, Baltimore, Mary- 
land (25 copies). 

Miss Alma Fletcher, St. Louis, Missouri 
(40 copies). 

Robert R. Young, Vice-principal of the 
High School, Warren, Pennsylvania. 

Donald R. Paterson, Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Minnesota. 

Floyd S. Gove, The College of Educa- 
tion, Drake University (50 copies). 

Miss Elisabeth Bevier, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, New Brunswick, New¥ 
Jersey. 
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R. H. Rodgers, Chief, Division of Voca- 
tional Teacher Training, Milwaukee Voca- 


» tional School (100 copies). 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Phila- 


) delphia, Pennsylvania (125 copies). 


An example of the good work which this 
statement can do is shown by a recent mis- 


> conception of vocational guidance. A 
| writer in the Christian Advocate for July 10, 


1924, over the topic “ Reguilding the Gold- 


> en Calf” charges the ‘‘ vogue of efficiency” 
© and “so-called vocational guidance” with 
' the inculcating of the worship of the golden 
| calf — crude materialistic success. In an 


answer which included actual quotations 
from the Principles and published in the 
same magazine August 7, 1924, it was 


) pointed out that the lack of vocational 
© guidance in the colleges, and the use of 
' false methods in guidance not actual guid- 
" ance itself, are responsible for whatever mis- 
’ conceptions there are regarding success and 
occupational service. 


The price of the statement postpaid has 
been set at five cents a copy. In quantities 


_ of one hundred the price is $4.50 postpaid. 


REPORTS FROM THE FIELD 


Important Conference in Southern 
California 


Leading educators throughout Southern 
California met on Saturday, October 11th, 
in the second joint conference of the South- 


’ ern California Educational Research Asso- 


ciation and the Southern California Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. The all-day 
session was held at the University of 


: California, Southern Branch. One of the 


many interesting features of the program 
was &@ symposium of city superintendents 
on the need and place of departments of 
educational research in public school sys- 
tems. 

The members of the two organizations 
feel that educational research and voca- 
tional guidance bear such close relation- 
ships that it is well to hold conferences 
together in order that school activities can 
be so adjusted as to prepare children for 
life’s greatest functions. 


SARGENT’S HANDBOOKS 
American Private Schools 


9th Edition, 960 pages ; round corners, 
crimson silk cloth, gold stamped.— $6.00 


A Guide Book for Parents. 

A Compendium for Educators. 

Annual Review of Educational Events. 

A Discriminating Review of the Private 
Schools as they are today. 


Summer Camps 


First Edition, 1924. 576 pages, 10 maps and more than 
150 illustrations. — $6.00 


An Annual Survey of the Summer Camps and 
all matters pertaining thereto. 

A Discriminating Review of the Summer 
Camp Movement, its origin, development, 
present status, and practices. 


Educational Service Bureau advises parents in the 
selection of Camps and Schools 


CONSULTATION ON APPOINTMENT 


PORTER SARGENT 


14 Beacon Srreetr Boston, Mass. 


At the conference the annual elections 
were held, with the following results: 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA EpucaTIONAL RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION 


President. — W. Hardin Hughes, Director, 
Research Department, Pasadena City 
Schools. 

Vice-President. -— M. Bess Henry, General 
Counselor, Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles. 

Secretary-Treasurer. — Edwin Price, Gen- 
eral Counselor, John Muir Junior High 
School, Pasadena. 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


President. — Herbert F. Clark, Coérdina- 
tor, Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles. 

Vice-President. — Miss Winifred M. Hau- 
sam, Director of Women’s Vocational 
Alliance, California District. 
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Secretary.— Miss Eliza Ruth Pendry, 
Teacher of Occupations, Le Conte Junior 
High School, Los Angeles. 

Treasurer. — Mr. W.8. Marten, Instructor 
in Industrial Arts, Santa Monica. 


In addition to these officers, who will act 
as an executive committee, there were 
elected the following members as an ad- 
visory committee: 


E. P. Branson, Director of Educational Re- 
search, Long Beach City Schools. 

Miss Edythe A. Bryant, General Counselor, 
Lincoln High School, Los Angeles. 

Mr. W. F. Ewing, Principal, Pasadena 
High School. 

L. 8. Howard, Director, Child Welfare, 
Pasadena City Schools. 

C. L. Jacobs, Head of Manual Arts Depart- 
ment, State Teachers’ College, Santa 
Barbara. 

W. 8. Kienholz, Director, Department of 
Vocational Education, Los Angeles. 

L. A. Maverick, Recorder, University of 
California, Southern Branch. 

W. E. Nicholl, Dean, Pomona College, 
Claremont. 

Miss M. Burney Porter, Appointment Sec- 
retary, University of California, South- 
err Branch. 

Nicholas Ricciardi, State Commissioner of 
Vocational Education, Sacramento. 

K. J. Scudder, District Manager, United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, Los Angeles. 
J. Harold Williams, Los Angeles Diagnos- 

tic Clinic, Los Angeles. 


The two Associations are planning to 
hold another joint conference in connection 
with the State Teachers’ Convention, 
Southern Section, at Los Angeles, in De- 
cember. 


Vocational and Educational Guidance 
in Baltimore 


Baltimore is just beginning its second 
year of organized vocational and educa- 
tional guidance in the junior and senior 
high schools. The staff of counselors has 
been increased from one, who was ap- 
pointed in September, 1923, to five in Sep- 
tember, 1924. The work is being done in 
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five junior and three senior high schools. 
Each school has a vocational guidance re. 
ference library which is very popular with 
the pupils. Classes in occupations are 
being taught in the 7B grades, and in the 
9A grades and senior high school classes 
subjects correlating the work in vocationa| 
and educational guidance with English are 
being used in the oral and written work of 
that subject. The choice of the course of 
study is stressed in the 7B grade, and in the 
9A, choice of the senior high school work. 
Special attention is being paid to the elim- 
ination problem, individual interviews and 
home visits being part of the program. 

Individual interviews with problem cases 
are being stressed. It is our aim, too, to in- 
terview personally all children who are 
graduating from both senior and junior 
high schools with a view to helping them 
make their further choice of education or 
work. 

Our work is confined to classes in occupa- 
tions, collecting and giving vocational in- 
formation and counseling. We are busily 
engaged in making occupational studies for 
Baltimore and writing other pamphlets 
emphasizing the value of a senior high 
school education, junior high school curri- 
cula and occupations to which they lead, 
etc. 

Johns Hopkins University has added a 
course in The Principles and Practices in 
Vocational Guidance to its list of courses in 
education for 1924-25, which will be of help 
in spreading a knowledge of the subject 
among the teachers of Baltimore. 

Leona C. BucHwa .p, 

Vocational and Educational Counselor. 


Program of the Sessions of the Vocational 
Guidance Section of the National Society 
for Vocational Education, Indianapolis 


Chairman: Dr. Mabel R. Fernald, Direc- 
tor, Psychological Laboratory of the Vo- 
cation Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Session meeting Friday forenoon, December 
12th. 

1. Intelligence Levels and Vocational 
Guidance. Dr. Ada H. Arlitt, Psy- 
chologist, Central Clinic, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


By Freperick J. ALLEN 
Research Associate, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harcard University 


The origin, growth, organization, functioning, and prospects of a typical great 
American industry, completely illustrated with charts, tables, diagrams, and 


photographs. $4.00 
MANPOWER IN INDUSTRY 


By Epwarp S. Cowprick 
Author of The Industrial History of the United States, etc. 


A book in labor problems which presents the principles of human relationships in 
industry and successful practices of personnel administration. $3.25 


ECONOMICS FOR EVERYMAN 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCES 


By James Epwarp Le RossiGNnoi 
Dean of the College of Business Administration, University of Nebraska 
Presents the problem of elementary business economics in an unbiased and prac- 
tical manner. The book is written in a simple and interesting style, and is espe- 


cially fit for classes in industrial schools. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 


2.15 


19 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK 


. Five Years’ Industrial History of a 
Group of Subnormals. Dr. Mary H. 8. 
Hayes, Director, Vocational Service for 
Juniors, New York City. 

3. The Study of Vocational Histories as a 
Basis for the Administration of Voca- 
tional Guidance. Dr. Harry D. Kitson, 
Indiana University. 


| 4. Discussion. 


) Session meeting Friday afternoon, December 


12th. 


1. The Relationship of Occupational In- 
formation to a Vocational Guidance 
Program. Miss Mary Corre, Vocation 
Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Problem of the Try-out Courses. 
Professor Arthur F. Payne, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


3. Vocational Guidance and Counseling 


from the Point of View of Commercial 
Education. Mr. John H. Saul, Voca- 
tional Counselor, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


4. Discussion. 


New Offices of the Vocational Bureau of the 
American Association of Social 
Workers 


Two district offices of the Vocational Bu- 
reau of the American Association of Social 
Workers have recently been opened, one in 
New England and one in the Middle West. 
The first serves New England, exclusive of 

Yonnecticut. Miss Mabel Gair Curtis is 
the vocational secretary, with headquarters 
at 264-270 Boylston Street, Boston. 

The second is for the present limiting its 
work to Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. Miss Rose McHugh is the vo- 
cational secretary. The office is at 308 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

These district offices, while they will 
work in close coéperation with the central 
office in New York and will not preclude 
consultation with the central office, will 
serve to bring direct vocational service into 
the two territories. — News Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Vocational Information, October 
1, 1924. 
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Report of the Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia and Vicinity 


The March meeting of the Philadelphia 
Branch was a review of the meeting of the 
National Association held in February in 
Chicago. In April the Branch Association 
met in connection with Schoolmen’s Week 
activities at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Five of the local high schools re- 
ported on the work they are doing in Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance, Guid- 
ance of the Unadjusted Pupil, Codperative 
Part-Time Placement of Seniors and Place- 
ment of Graduates, Guidance Through the 
Class in Vocational Civics, Guidance in the 
Placement Office; on the place of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee; and a discus- 
sion of The High School Drop Out. Pro- 
fessor Neva R. Deardorff, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, spoke on School Counseling, and 
Director Mary Stewart, Junior Division, 
United States Employment Service, spoke 
on Vocational Guidance and Placement. 
At a Joint Meeting of the Philadelphia Vo- 
cational Guidance Association and the All- 
Philadelphia Conference of Social Work, 
under the same auspices, Constructive 
Measures in the Character Building of 
School Children was the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Arthur F. Payne of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is to address the first 
meeting of the Association this fall. His 
subject is ‘Scientific Tendencies of Voca- 
tional Guidance.” The plan for the year is 
to divide interested and active members 
into committees to work on various aspects 
of vocational guidance, such as Psychologi- 
cal Tests and Vocational Guidance, The 
Class in Occupations, Occupational Re- 
search, The Transition from One School to 
the Next, Placement, The Transfer from 
School to Work and Guidance at Work, 
Guidance in Smaller Communities, The 
Counselor. At the monthly meetings one 
or more of these committees will report, 
and occasionally an outside speaker will be 
asked to discuss the subject. 

I am afraid this is rather a lengthy sum- 
mary of our work, past, present, and future, 
but I hope it may contain some bit of in- 
terest. — RutrH WanNGER, Secretary. 
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A Magna Charta of Childhood 


“A Magna Charta of Childhood”’ has beep 
issued by the International Union for the 
Welfare of Children, having headquarters 
in Geneva. The five brief paragraphs of 
this statement, known as the Declaration 
of Geneva, have been translated into nearly 
forty languages. 

Here is the declaration in full: 

I. Tue CurLp must be given the means 
requisite for its normal development, both 
materially and spiritually. 

II. Tue Cuxitp that is hungry must be 
fed; the child that is sick must be nursed: 
the child that is backward must be helped; 
the delinquent child must be reclaimed; 
and the orphan and the waif must be shel- 
tered and succored. 

III. Tae Curip must be the first to re- 
ceive relief in times of distress. 

IV. Tue Cur_p must be put in a posi- 
tion to earn a livelihood and must be pro- 
tected against every form of exploitation. 

V. Tae CxHitp must be brought up in 
the consciousness that its talents must be 
devoted to the service of its fellow men. 


Twelve Dollars Every Other Week; More 
than a Hundred Boston School Pupils 
are Taking Course in Selling in 
Department Stores 


The Boston School Committee and the 
Retail Trade Board have renewed their 
agreement relative to the codperative 
courses in retail selling. More than one 
hundred pupils (an increase of 30 per cent) 
have elected the course this year and will 
be employed in the large stores. 

The pupils are divided into two groups, 
one group to be in the store while the other 
group is in school, each group changing 
places alternate weeks. For their work in 
the stores they are paid at the rate of $12 
a week. 

Louis J. Fish, who has been assigned to 
supervise the work by the Schoo! Com- 
mittee, states: ‘This course offers a new 
opportunity to get practical business ex- 
perience while still in school. The store 
experience serves as a basis for class-room 
instruction. It is a liberal training for 4 
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Part 1 and Part 2. 


versus EXAMINATIONS. 


THE NEW ERA 


AN INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF NEW EDUCATION 


A link between the Pioneers in Education in all countries 


Current number: ExperRmMENTAL WorK IN THE NEW SCHOOLS. 
Important back numbers: Sex Epucation In HoME AND ScHOOL. 


January 1925 number will be devoted to: INTELLIGENCE TEsTS 


Single copy 30 cents post free. Annually $1.15 post free 
Published January, April, July, and October 


The New Era, 11 Tavistock Square, London, England 


Next International Conference on New Education — Heidelberg, Germany, 
August next. General theme “The Release of Creative Energy in the Child.” 


pupil to adjust herself to various groups of 


people, workers, executives, and custom- 


ers.” — The Boston Traveler, October 14, 


1924. 


Vocational Guidance in China 
The Fourth Semi-Annual Report of The 


National Association of Vocational Educa- 
' tion of China contains a statement written 


by Anson Chow on the beginnings of voca- 
tional guidance in China. Four high schools 
have experimented during the spring of last 
year on some of the phases of vocational 
guidance which are well known in America. 
Teachers were appointed to act as coun- 
selors and on committees of vocational 
guidance. Men of affairs were asked to 


| speak to the students on a variety of occu- 


pations, students filled out self-analysis 


blanks, interviews were held, statistical 
| data was gathered, and beginnings were 


made in collecting occupational informa- 


) tion, providing courses in occupations, and 
establishing a placement bureau. 


BOOKS AND OTHER LITERATURE 


SpeciaL Contrisutors oF SiGNep Re- 
VIEWS FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 

Dr. Ruth Clark Metcalf, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. 

Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Department of Psy- 
chology, Indiana University. 

Dr. Arthur F. Payne, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Herbert A. Toops, Department of Psy- 
chology, Ohio State University. 


MENTAL MEASUREMENT IN EDUCATIONAL 
AND VocaTIONAL GumpaNnce. John M. 
Brewer and others, Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1924. Price, 50 cents post- 
paid. 

This pamphiet was prepared by a seminary 

class of graduate students in Harvard Uni- 

versity under the guidance of Professor 

John M. Brewer. The group have had 

much experience in testing and vocational 

guidance, and a year’s time was spent in 
collecting the evidence and formulating the 
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statement. It is a condensed but compre- 
hensive statement of the need for measure- 
ment, the appropriate procedure, and the 
results to be achieved. 

Part I deals with a definition of funda- 
mental terms, and a classification of the 
measurements available. Part II sum- 
marizes the possibilities and results in edu- 
cational guidance. Part III, which deals 
with measurement in vocational guidance, 
elaborates the following topics among 
others: occupational levels, measurements 
available, approved procedure, discovery of 
ability, occupational information, choice of 
occupation, vocational education, place- 
ment, and readjustment. Part IV is a brief 
statement on the importance of further re- 
search. 

Each section is followed by a brief list of 
references and there is a comprehensive 
bibliography at the end of the book. Of the 
eleven persons who contributed to the com- 
piling of this pamphlet, five are engaged 
full time in vocational guidance work, two 
are superintendents of schools, one an in- 
structor in educational psychology, and 
two as vice-principals of high schools are 
intimately concerned with educational and 
vocational guidance. 

The book does not attempt to give a cata- 
log of- tests available at the present time, 
but rather to tell in succinct fashion just 
what testing and rating can do and are 
doing in aiding the movement for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 


PRINCIPLES OF MERCHANDISING. Melvin 
Thomas Copeland, Ph.D., Professor of 
Marketing. Director of Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity. A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago 
and New York, 1924. Illustrated, cloth, 
53 by 84, pp. 384. Price, Net $4.00. 


The Table of Contents includes: Chapter 1, 
Merchandising Aims and Objectives; 2, 
Marketing Convenience Goods; 3, Mar- 
keting Shopping Goods; 4, Marketing 
Specialty Goods; 5, Marketing Industrial 
Goods; 6, Consumers’ Buying Motives; 
7, Buying Motives for Industrial Goods; 
8, The Sales Force; 9, Advertising; 10, 
Stock-Turn; 11, Price Policies. 


In this book the author, a long-recog. 
nized authority on marketing, builds up g 
comprehensive, consistent body of market. 
ing theory, backed up with actual facts 
figures, and data from experiences of liter. 
ally hundreds of business firms. The rels- 
tion of marketing theory to orthodox eco. 
nomic theory is definitely indicated and 
certain neglected’ portions of economic 
theory effectively amplified. The place of 
merchandising in the general field of bysj- 
ness activities is shown. Specifically, the 
real effect of merchandising efforts of busi- 
ness concerns upon demand is set forth jn 
detail. 


Some Recent RESEARCHES IN GUIDANCE, 
May Rogers Lane, School and Society, 
August 30, 1924. 

Miss Lane, the well-known Director of the 
White-Williams Foundation of Philadel 
phia, reviews in this article the occupational 
pamphlets, leaflets, monographs, and bulle- 
tins that have been recently prepared by 
vocational workers, bureaus, and depart- 
ments in various parts of the country. She 
says, “It is easy to believe from the nation- 
wide extent of the movement and from the 
fact that series of studies are intended, and 
from the personnel engaged in the work 
that the next few years will witness an un- 
paralleled effort to meet the need for defi- 
nite, concrete information about occupa- 
tions.” The limitations of the article do not 
permit a discussion of the many problems 
involved in making occupational studies, 
but four of these problems are mentioned in 
conclusion, as follows: 

(1) The need of the educational point of 
view in our studies instead of an advertis- 
ing, recruiting or commercial point of view. 

(2) The need of teacher-training courses 
in the use of occupational studies. 

(3) The need of research courses for di- 
rectors and editors of studies. 

(4) The need of principles for selecting 
occupations to be studied. 


A Mercuant’s Horizon. A. Lincoln Fi- 
lene. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, 1924. Price, $2.00. 

This book is a product of the long exper- 

ence and ripe judgment of one of the most 
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progressive and socially minded among 
American business men. Mr. A. Lincoln 
Filene and his associates dared two decades 
ago to trust their employees with a form of 
cooperative control which has grown in 
scope and intensity until it includes now a 
codperative association and an arbitration 
} board which practically insures employ- 
ment “during good behavior.” Further- 
more, the behavior is to be judged by one’s 
fellow workers rather than by the manage- 
ment itself. All these things and many 
more are clearly set forth in Mr. Filene’s 
book. Workers in vocational guidance 
should read this book, if only for its vision 
of the future. 


Tae INTELLIGENCE OF CONTINUATION- 
ScHooL, CHILDREN IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
L. Thomas Hopkins. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1924. 
Price, $1.75. 


In this book Professor Hopkins has applied 
what are ordinarily called ‘general intelli- 
gence tests” to a large number of continua- 
tion school children in Massachusetts, and 
has compared their scores with a corre- 
sponding number of regular school children 
of the same age. He finds, of course, that 
those who leave the regular school make, on 
the whole, lower scores than those who 
stay. While there is considerable overlap- 
ping in the two groups, the median scores 
are quite different. Professor Hopkins con- 
cludes that his investigation shows a marked 
difference in the two groups and that the 
curriculum of the continuation school should 
be radically different from that of the reg- 
ular school. 


PsycHoLocicaL Tests oF EpucaBLe Ca- 
pacity. Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee, Board of Education, England. 
H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1924. 
Price, 2s. 


This pamphlet of 250 pages is an excellent 
statement of the present status and future 
possibilities of testing for educational and 
vocational guidance. The best results ob- 
tainable in England, the continent, and 
America have been collected with very care- 
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The Law as a 
Vocation 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 


NEW EDITION 


INTRODUCTION 
By Chief Justice William Howard Taft 


“Tt is an admirable book in every 
way, simply and clearly written.” 
— Boston Transcript. 

“Answers all a young man’s ques- 
tions concerning the scope and 
future of the law as a profession.” 
— The Independent. 

“Sane and interesting.” — Springfield 
Republican. 

“ Deserving of a place in the vocation- 
al section of all high school libra- 
ries.” — Industrial-Arts Magazine. 

“A clear, accurate, and impartial 
study.” — Political Science Quar- 


terly. 
$1.00 a copy 


Harvard University Press 
Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


ful judgment by the psychological workers 
in England. There are many references to 
the use of tests for vocational guidance, as 
well as for educational guidance. 


SEASONAL OPERATION IN THE CONSTRUC- 
TION InpUsTRIES, with a Foreword by 
Herbert Hoover. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1924. Cloth, 
6 X 91, pp. 181, Appendices, Index. 


This volume is another one of the series and 
reports of the committee of the President’s 
Conference on “‘Unemployment.” It gives 


facts concerning the seasonal character of 
industries and suggests remedies. It will be 
particularly valuable for vocational guid- 
ance people, as it presents in chart form 
nearly all of the trades in the construction 
industries. — Arruur F. Payne. 
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